Table 2 


of students according to their anticipated sole 
or major sources of income during 1983.* 



Total 

F/T 

PIT 

Day 

Mixed 

Evening 

1. Regular, fuH-tlme job 

21.6 

4.2 

75.4 

4.9 

29.2 

92.5 

2. Casual or part-time work 

36.1 

38.4 

25.2 

37.8 

39.3 

9.7 

3. Dependent on parents 

41,4 

48.4 

6.9 

48.2 

32.8 

4.3 

4. Dependent on spouse or friend 

9.6 

6.6 

20.5 

10.9 

6.8 

6.5 

5. TEAS allowance 

28.4 

33.6 

3.0 

31.1 

28.4 

4.3 

6. Education Dept. Studentship 

2.1 

2.2 

0 

2.1 

2.5 

1.1 

7. Social Welfare benefits 

4.7 

3.6 

9.7 

3.9 

6.9 

5.3 


N = 1741 


"Some students checked more than one source of major support, hence these columns of numbers add 
up to more than 100. Percentages were adjusted where students either did not check a particular answer 
or identify themselves as belonging to a particular category. 


Given the reasons for which the study 
was undertaken, the most striking 
observations are the very large numbers 
of full-time enrollees engaging in paid 
employment, and the lesser but still 
substantial numbers who are attending 
some or even all of their classes in the 
evening. It is quite clear from our data 
that these behaviour patterns are 
connected. The students themselves 
declare this to be the case, and this is 
backed up by the fact that more of the 
total group of full-time students assert 
themselves to be dependent on casual or 
part-time employment for subsistence 
than on TEAS. The academic com¬ 
munity and the government must both 
face the fact that either they need to 
assist the students to support them¬ 
selves via the job market by making 
courses available in the evening, or that 
they must increase the direct financial 
support available via the Tfertiary 
Education Assistance Scheme. 

Of course any increase in the avail¬ 
ability and amount of TEAS might 
induce some people to enrol as full-time 
rather than as part-time students. As 
the rate of progress of full-time students 
overall is faster than that of part-time 
enrollees, such a change would also cut 
costs indirectly. But it would dearly not 
be possible to convert all our present 
population of part-time students into 
full-timers. The former group is on the 


average older than the latter, and 
presumably its members have the 
greater financial commitments 
attendant on age; far more of them in 
fact qualify for admission on grounds of 
mature age entry and fewer on grounds 
of school leaving results. 

Given the needs indicated by this 
study for the offering of classes in the 
evening, the Committee recommended 
that all present evening courses should 
be continued, and the Faculty has 
adopted this recommendation. What 
was also revealed by the study is that 
the lot of the part-time and/or evening 
student is not an easy one, and the 
Faculty agreed to consider the 
possibilities of starting evening classes 
later and of eliminating clashes in the 
evening time-table, as well as to draw 
attention to the problems of eating and 
bookshop facilities for students who 
attend in the evening. 

What cannot be revealed by any 
survey of existing students is the nature 
of those groups in the community for 
whom present arrangements do not 
make adequate provision. The CTEC 
spoke in terms of 30,000 people lost’ to 
tertiary education 13 . While timetabling 
and personal financial problems 
doubtless keep away many potential 
students who qualify under existing 
admission requirements, it is worthy of 


note that the main reason given by both 
full-time and part-time students for 
choosing the University of Sydney was 
the availability of specialist subjects. 
Thus the limitations of present course 
offerings in the evening must mean that 
the appetite of many of those who are 
obliged to work during part or all of the 
daytime is not aroused. The universities, 
however, are not presently in a financial 
position to expand the menu. 
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What academics think about regular 
reviews of performance 


Ingrid Moses 

Tfertiary Education Institute 
University of Queensland 


Regular reviews of individual perfor¬ 
mance were an emotive issue only two 
years ago. Following the release of the 
Tfeague Report, Tenure of Academics', 
conference speeches, public statements, 
letters to the editor, academic staff 
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association meetings and FAUSA pro¬ 
nouncements addressed themselves to 
this issue: reviews — yes or no? Most 
connected in their reactions the issue of 
regular reviews with the issue of 
absolute tenure, seeing regular reviews 


as collecting evidence to revoke tenure 
of staff. Yet the question of the extent 
of tenure and reviews are not necessarily 
linked. 

Pressures for more public account¬ 
ability are relatively new in Australian 


universities, although there has always 
been some form of internal account¬ 
ability. At the University of Queensland 
as in other universities there exists a 
system of established peer review 
procedures, at the point of selection for 
a position, when applying for promotion, 
a special studies program or study leave, 
or for research grants, and when sub¬ 
mitting articles or other writings for 
publication. Some of these evaluations 
cover the whole range of academic 
functions, others only research. All of 
these evaluations are self-initiated. This 
enables academics to set the pace and 
the frequency for reviews themselves — 
those in a hurry to establish or advance 
their academic careers or to participate 
in the international community of 
scholars frequently and regularly 
subject themselves to some form of peer 
review. Others, once they reach a 
‘comfortable’ position seek little or no 
feedback from peers by not engaging in 
any competitive activities, whether by 
applications for promotion or research 
grants or anything else. Internal 
accountability is not a demand which 
the institution makes; it is only implicit 
in the review procedures. 

At the University of Queensland a 
system of annual appraisals for proba¬ 
tionary staff was approved in 1981 and 
formalised in 1983. For the first time a 
group of staff were subjected to regular 
evaluation by the head of department. 
These annual appraisals though con¬ 
ceived to ensure that only the best get 
tenure after five years, have, however, 
also a large developmental component. 
In the annual appraisals the focus is on 
achievements and achievable objectives 
and how assistance might be provided. 

The debate in this University about 
the proposed regular reviews of tenured 
staff was in 1982,1 presume, as emotive 
as any where else. The Staff Association 
was alarmed and urgently called meet¬ 
ings; yet the mass of academics seemed 
unconcerned and did not seem to regard 
the recommendations of the Teague 
Report as a threat to their personal 
autonomy, to academic freedom or to 
their tenured position. The debate about 
reviews quietened down and moved to 
institutional committees; where supra- 
institutional organisations are formu¬ 
lating their standpoint, the discussion 
has not become public. At this Univer¬ 
sity the Academic Board set up an ad hoc 
committee on staff development and 
evaluation to examine and make recom¬ 
mendations mainly on the Tfeague 
Report and the 1981 AVCC Working 
Party Report Academic Staff Develop¬ 
ment' 2 . The ad hoc committee’s draft 
report rejected the notion of regular 
reviews; however, the Student Union 


subsequently presented a response to 
the draft report which supports the 
Teague Report’s opinion, i.e. 

What is required is a more explicit and regular 
review which is effective, and is seen to be effective, 
in ensuring a tenured academic is accountable for 
maintaining high standards of teaching, research 
and scholarship. 3 

The Union report is critical of many 
aspects of the committee’s report and 
believes that ‘The Committee’s report 
accepts not only mediocrity but also 
inadequate performance ’ 4 

With a debate in a board committee 
on the desirability of regular reviews and 
the possibility, though remote, that 
regular reviews might happen either by 
government edict or by internal adop¬ 
tion of the principle and practice, it 
seemed necessary to me that staff be 
asked about their reactions to it. 
Although staff association and student 
union representatives were members of 
the committee both would be represent¬ 
ing the opinions of their more articulate 
and involved respective clientele. Yet if 
reviews were introduced everyone, in¬ 
cluding the silent majority, would be 
affected. 

In late 1983 I interviewed over a 
hundred staff in this University on their 
attitudes to evaluation, staff develop¬ 
ment, promotion and other aspects of 
their work. The majority of staff inter¬ 
viewed had had contact with the 
Tbrtiarv Education Institute in the 
preceding nine months, either through 
participation in a seminar or workshop 
or by having their teaching evaluated. 
In addition, other staff from two depart¬ 
ments were interviewed so that complete 
data on two departments became avail¬ 
able. There does not seem to be any 
difference in attitudes between staff who 
were our ‘clients’ in the preceding nine 
months and those who were not. Con¬ 
sequently the group is treated as one. Of 
the 104 staff interviewed, 43 were 35 
years or younger, and 12 were over 51. 
About half of the staff interviewed were 
lecturers, a quarter senior lecturers, and 
15 were professors or associate pro¬ 
fessors. Staff from 43 of the 64 depart¬ 
ments participated. 

I do not claim that the responses are 
representative of the staff of this 
University. But I assume that their 
reactions to regular reviews do reflect 
the range of hopes and fears staff in any 
institution might have. Their responses 
are therefore reported below. 

There was a clear indication that the 
majority of staff interviewed favoured 
regular reviews. In the following much 
is made of factors which might change 
a potentially constructive exercise into 
a destructive one. Negative or cautious 
comments should be read in the context 


of that generally favourable attitude. 
The set of conditions in section IV 
would, in the light of staff responses, 
facilitate staff acceptance of reviews and 
reflects principles of evaluation 
espoused also in the literature 5 . 

<_V-' ;; ,' 

I. Reasons for approval 
of reviews 

In the structured interviews I asked 
the following question after having 
discussed reactions to teaching, 
research, staff development and evalua¬ 
tion of teaching: 

Last year the Australian Senate published a 
report on tenure, of academic staff (the Teague 
Report). In it they recommended that all staff 
should be regularly reviewed in all aspects of their 
performance (i.e. teaching, research and service). 

Do you agree with this/approve of regular 
reviews? 

Most staff supported the notion of 
regular reviews; but most staff also 
expressed qualifications. 

Reasons given by respondents for 
their approval of regular reviews fall into 
two main categories: 

1. Reviews provide a means of identify¬ 
ing and telling people who axe not 
performing adequately, and possibly of 
‘getting rid of deadwood! They prevent 
slackness due to staff inertia, especially 
after tenure. 

2. Staff must be accountable for their 
professional actions just as professionals 
elsewhere are. 

Seasons categorised under 1. often 
spring directly from staff’s own experi¬ 
ence with colleagues, often senior 
colleagues, in the department and 
express the exasperation felt by many 
about the University’s inability to deal 
with inadequate staff performance. 
Many staff quite clearly regard reviews 
as a means of not only identifying non¬ 
performers but of invoking ‘punishment: 
It might well be that the ability of 
departments to carry non-performers 
has decreased with decreased staffing. 

Other staff, again mainly those who 
have worked in their profession before 
joining the University are used to being 
held accountable and acknowledge the 
community’s right to open account¬ 
ability. While a few of the opponents of 
reviews refer to ‘academic freedom’ 
which they see endangered in reviews, 
some of the supporters of reviews 
explicitly belittle the notion of ‘academic 
freedom’ if it is used as an excuse for not 
committing oneself fully to one’s task. 
Examples are: 

In the Public Service, where I worked, there is 
more pressure on people to perform. I dim’t consider 
arguments against reviews as valid. It is only a 
protection of incompetence. The same principles 
as elsewhere should apply in the University. 










University staff are, af ter all, professionals, with 
a captive audience, and because, of that University 
staff should be evaluated. A doctor who is not 
found satisfactory by his patients will lose them. 
One could get accustomed to it and accept that as 
an academic one gets evaluated. It could be 
institutionalised. It would be like going to the 
dentist. If you don’t go, your teeth will suffer. 

II. Positive effects ©f 
reviews 

A further question asked: 

What effects, do you think, would, regular 
compulsory evaluations of individual performance- 
have on individuals and departments? 

If no positive or negative effects were 
mentioned I prompted by saying: 

Can you think of any negative /positive effects? 

Only a handful could not think of any 
positive effects spontaneously. By far 
most comments related to the effect of 
reviews on individuals, or some specific 
categories — like older staff; so-called 
dead wood; staff without commitment to 
teaching; or staff overall. Through the 
effects on individuals, departmental 
changes would be obtained, with the 
positive effect spreading from indivi¬ 
duals to department and the whole 
university. 

Below is a categorisation of the 
responses. 


No. of mentions 



raising of standards or maintaining 


high standards 38 

1.2 Would smarten up some people, 

would make people pull up their 
socks, would keep people on their 
toes 20 

1.3 Deadwood would be cut out, weeded 

out 17 

1.4 Would give feedback to individuals 

on themselves and show where to 
improve 17 

1.5 More conscious effort into teaching, 

more care about teaching; lift the 
level of commitment to scholarship 
and teaching 14 

1.6 Clearer idea of and realisation of 

one's own ambitions and goals; 
increase motivation and morale of 
staff 4 

2. Effects on departments 

2.1 Reflection on and improvement in 

teaching and research; definition of 
departmental goals 7 

2.2 Enables identification of people who 

need change of direction; overview 
of people’s teaching and research 
skills and workload 2 

2.3 Enliven the department, HoD to 

take interest in research 3 

2.4 Excellence and qualities of academic 

life can be measured 3 


Other, e.g.: Increased community 
standing; appreciation by students2 

3. Effects on the University 

3.1 Strengthen the University’s posi¬ 

tion vis-a-vis the community by 
showing it is accountable 2 

3.2 Improve overall productivity 1 

The extent of the spontaneous ex¬ 
clamation that regular reviews would 
improve the overall performance or raise 
standards was remarkable. It indicates 
a strong positive attitude to evaluation 
based on the realisation that most 
people can perform better than they are 
presently doing, that many people are in 
danger of losing self-motivation and 
getting into a rut. 

While the Tbague Committee en¬ 
visaged that persistently unproductive 
staff might be forced to resign, 
institutions and staff associations have 
not accepted that reviews are needed to 
revoke tenure for a few staff. In the 
interviews some strong words were 
spoken about ‘deadwood’ in depart¬ 
ments and the hope expressed that 
reviews would do something about them. 
They were mostly seen as tenured staff, 
at higher levels, in some departments 
readers and professors, in others at 
senior lecturer level. It was taken for 
granted by many staff that departments 
have a small minority of people who 
abuse the freedom which academic 
positions give. They were seen as people 
with no ambition left and instead of 
applying their energy to scholarship in 
teaching and/or research go into early 
retirement without letting the university 
know, i.e. they shift their energies to 
pursuits outside the university. 

Another group of staff saw the 
pressure effect on staff as beneficial. 
They believe that without accountability 
slackness could set in. They see reviews 
as having the effect of keeping people on 
their toes, making them pull up their socks, 
making them come up to scratch, smarten 
people up. Sometimes these comments 
are directed towards other staff, but 
some respondents acknowledged that all 
staff, including themselves, might need 
the pressure. 

These descriptive terms refer more to 
the punitive or disciplinarian outcomes 
of regular reviews. But many staff also 
saw as a positive outcome the feedback 
one would receive on one’s strengths and 
weaknesses. Reviews were seen as 
making people more aware of areas of 
effectiveness and ineffectiveness, as a 
first step towards self-improvement. 

Reviews were also seen by some as 
giving the department unity and 
purpose. Examples for this are: 

[Positive effects would be] reflection and improve¬ 
ment. The Department would pay more attention 


to teaching how, why and what, and it would look 
at directum and thrust of research. 

People would be much more accountable and far 
less laissez-faire. The Department would have 
more clearly defined goals, and would have to 
demonstrate that it achieves them. It would also 
demonstrate, that they meet the needs of the 
students they are teaching and it would also 
possibly have to prove they are publishing. The 
Department’s bias towards certain areas or theories 
would be demonstrated. 

wmmmmmmmmm 

III. Negative effects 

The vast majority of staff interviewed 
could cite possible positive effects of 
reviews spontaneously. But about 20 
staff did not think of any negative 
effects and another 27 only after 
prompting. 

The negative effects were usually put 
into the context of this might happen, or 
some people will be or as an outcome 
which though undesirable was still 
preferable to no review at all. 

The following quote is an illustration 
of the complexity of the “yes, but’ 
answer: 

I am not against regular reviews, but against 
some of the uses which could be made of the results. 
People under threat of constant review could 
concentrate their efforts on appearances. This 
could lead to grade inflation. At times I felt this 
is already happening to keep students in courses. 
For instance, in departments or subjects where 
there are too many students there is hard grading 
to keep students out, and it works. 

The purposes and the perceived potential use of 
reviews could be destructive. There is enough 
pressure on people already. 

And a mainly negative reply: 

I am basically against reviews. It takes time 
away from the Head of Department if he has to 
do it. It leads to even more bureaucratisation and 
to a greater administrative waterhead. Certainly 
it would lead to discontent among staff. 

Once staff have been selected they should be 
allowed to go ahead with their work. They have 
feedback from students and they get feedback from 
referees for journals or whenever they publish. 
Every system has people who misuse it, but this 
is no reason for changing the system. 

The effect on the individual depends on who 
does the review. On the positive side it would mean 
that individuals might make greater efforts, but 
on the other hand people would pretend in 
compulsory evaluations without really changing. 

The effect on the department would be splitting, 
with jealousy and disruption of academic life. I 
don’t think any interference by the administration 
is desired. I feel basically that only students should 
review. 

These quotes combine a number of 
arguments, for and against reviews in 
addition to some of the provisos 
discussed later. 

The negative effects mentioned by res¬ 
pondents can be grouped into the 
following categories: 


No. of mentions 
Negative Effects of reviews: 

1. On individuals — anxiety, insecurity, 

feeling of persecution and pressure, 
defensiveness 39 

2. On innovations in research and 
teaching — pressure for conformity 13 

3. On relationships within departments 

— mistrust, competition 12 

4. Opposition and sabotage by staff 12 

5. On type of research done, focus of 

activity 8 

6. Increased bureaucratisation and cen¬ 
tralised control 7 

Other 2 

Respondents felt that reviews could be 
a very threatening experience for some 
staff, some would get nervous break¬ 
downs, particularly those seeking 
tenure. Others who felt that their 
independence was being encroached on 
would be dissatisfied and full of 
mistrust. Generally, there might be a lot 
of animosity, and competitiveness 
among staff would grow. Instead of 
increasing productivity this might 
decrease the quality of teaching and 
possibly the quality of research. 

A number of people saw reviews as 
potential threats to free and serious 
commitment to teaching and research. 
Comments included: 

People will be very defensive.. Innovations might 
be crammed. People might be scared of trying 
anything new if one doesn’t know the outcome. 

It might be like with research grants — one aims 
for productive results in the short term. Some could 
have the tendency to do the easy things. 
Conventionality may be promoted. 

If the University were too performance-oriented 
and not worried about its long-term goals, then 
this would be negative, because flashy performance 
might just appear good. 

If the University looks for research, people will 
neglect teaching in favour of research. If one aspect 
is emphasised it would be. detrimental to the other. 
Evaluations might make, unreal demands on 
people and the quality of research might 
deteriorate. 

Other areas where negative effects 
were perceived by some were in the 
organisation of the University. Here 
bureaucratisation and more centralised 
control were the main targets. 

Some were very sceptical that a review 
would result in any change; the effect of 
this would be negative: 

People who were concerned about their work 
won’t benefit. It will make them anxious. It won’t 
have any effect on those who try to get away with 
the minimum. Quite often they have a support 
system which shelters them from any disciplinayy 
action. 

The perceived potential negative 
effects of reviews have to be taken 
seriously by anyone attempting to intro¬ 
duce compulsory evaluation, whether it 
be evaluation of teaching, or evaluation 


of individual performance either in the 
context of general performance reviews 
or within the context of departmental 
reviews. Therefore they have been given 
some prominence here. 

It is clear that the majority of res¬ 
pondents favour regular reviews, yet 
they are very aware of the potential 
damage they can do — to individual 
staff, to relationships within depart¬ 
ments, and to the main missions of the 
university: research and teaching. 

Staff themselves in answering the 
question of whether they were for 
regular reviews and what effects they 
thought reviews might have, expressed 
many conditions under which a system 
of regular reviews might work, con¬ 
ditions which would prevent negative 
effects occurring, or would at least 
.minimise them. 

IV, Conditions which favour 
the acceptance of reviews 
of individual performance 

From the interviews it can be con¬ 
cluded that this group of staff members 
— which ranged in age from 21 to 63, in 
status from teaching assistant to 
professor, in length of teaching 
experience from 1 year to 30 years, and 
in experience of tertiary education 
institutions from sole experience with 
the University of Queensland to 
experience at various universities and 
colleges in a number of different 
countries — is so diverse that no set of 
conditions will make any type of review 
acceptable to all. 

A number of questions must be 
answered satisfactorily and a set of 
conditions be fulfilled if staff 
cooperation with and openness to the 
reviews are sought. Each question will 
be answered by relating points staff 
made to these issues and then I will 
comment on them. 

(1) Why conduct a review? 

The purpose of the review needs to be 
clear without hidden agenda. The 
following points were made in the 
interviews: The motives of the adminis¬ 
tration should be perceived as justified. 
This means that political and ideological 
considerations do not enter into the 
review but that it is done for educational 
reasons. Thus promotion of conformity 
should not be one of the purposes, and 
experimentation and initiatives should 
still be encouraged. Reviews should not 
be stop-watch exercises to increase the 
efficiency of staff from a management 
point of view but be an exercise in 


helping staff. Their purpose should be 
positive and constructive. People ought 
to benefit from reviews, ought to be 
encouraged to evaluate themselves and 
to take action on the results. Evalua¬ 
tions should provide the feedback for 
self-improvement, indeed they should 
focus on development. Reviews should 
not be a guillotine situation, i.e. they 
should not break or make academic 
careers. 

Or, as someone else expressed it, 
reviews should not be witch-hunts. On 
the other hand, while respondents 
affirmed that reviews should be con¬ 
structive, this was sometimes 
interpreted to mean that reviews should 
discriminate between those who perform 
adequately and those who do not; and 
that these results should be brought to 
the attention of those concerned. And in 
order to bring about change, reviews 
must have teeth. If no changes could be 
made, if no changes were enforced, 
reviews would be dysfunctional, a waste 
of time and money. While many do not 
want the tenure system to be under¬ 
mined or jobs threatened, they still want 
the reviews to have as one of their 
purposes cutting out the deadwood. 

It is clear from the above that staff 
associate different purposes with 
reviews. Therefore, whatever the purpose 
of the reviews may be, it must be clearly 
specified. Whether staff approved 
reviews for feedback or reviews for 
decision on tenure, implicitly there was 
consensus that the purpose of reviews 
should not just be a confirmation of the 
status quo, a pat on the back, but 
direction to change. Reviews carry the 
implication that one can do something 
about and with the results of reviews. 

Staff will accept reviews more easily 
if the emphasis is on the improvement 
aspect. Although they are resistant to 
outside political pressures, many accept 
the notion that the institution and the 
community have a right to insist on 
performance standards. Therefore it is 
important to ‘sell’ the purpose to staff, 
to explain dearly the rationale and 
actions which can be taken on the 
outcome of reviews. Positive change is 
not likely to be generated if staff are 
suspicious of the administration’s 
motives; if they feel insecure, are 
paranoid and anxious. 

If the main motive is to bring about 
change within the existing staffing 
requirements, then there is no need for 
paranoia and feelings of insecurity. In 
the unlikely event of tenure being 
‘weakened’ and staff being liable to 
dismissal, the criteria and procedures for 
such action would need to be explained 
before the review begins; and staff 








should be assured that dismissal will not 
result from reviews but only from 
individual staff’s failure to act on the 
advice of review committees. The 
openness about the avowed purpose of 
the reviews must be reflected in the way 
the review is conducted and the results 
are presented and followed up. 

In summary, in answering the 
question, Why should regular reviews be 
conducted?, the following points need to 
be considered: 


LI The purpose must be specific, 
unambiguous and open, with no 
•hidden agenda! 

1.2 The purpose should be educa¬ 
tional, not political. 

1.3 The purpose must be to bring 
about change in individuals. 

1.4 The purpose must have a credible 
and openly stated relationship 
with the process of the review, 
the outcome and implementa¬ 
tion. 

1.5 The purpose should be explained 
to staff, perhaps in the context 
of professional accountability. 

(2) Who should evaluate? 

Academic staff are used to reviews by 
peers; promotion rounds, journal referee¬ 
ing procedures and scrutiny of research 
grant applications are all based on the 
practice of peer reviews. The Tfeague 
Report 6 suggested that a review 
committee might consist of three 
persons, one from within the department 
nominated by the faculty dean or head 
of school, a second from the same 
institution but not the same faculty, and 
a third who is not employed in any 
higher education institution but is an 
expert in evaluation of professional 
work. Staff in the interviews were not 
asked their reaction to this suggestion, 
but a number of them volunteered their 
ideas on who should evaluate. 

There was no consensus as to whether 
evaluators should be external or internal 
to the department and the University. 
There were only voices against 
government appointed and imposed 
evaluators. 

Evaluators external to the depart¬ 
ment were seen as undesirable by some, 
particularly if no proper input was given 
from within the Department. It was 
mentioned that a lot of window dressing 
is possible in reviews (a look at the 
staffing sheet suffices) and external 
people might not be able to “read’ this. 
Others considered external reviewers 
useful, because they could be impartial, 
free from political and factional pressure 
and bring their knowledge of other 
departments to bear on the appraisal. 


One suggestion was to appoint a panel 
of experienced researchers and 
administrators from another institution 
who come into the department, look at 
teaching and research and give an 
appraisal of the department and its staff 
relative to other departments in the 
discipline across the country. This, of 
course, would apply more to evaluation 
of individual performance within the 
context of departmental reviews. 

Some rejected evaluation by peers and 
the Head of Department because of 
personality factors which might impinge 
on objective judgment, the danger of 
litigation, and the big brother is watching 
you syndrome. They favoured someone 
or somebody neutral, like the academic 
development unit. 

Others saw reviewing as a job of the 
Head of Department and were satisfied 
that the Head would know first what 
went wrong and could act informally; or 
they saw the department as the only 
appropriate body because people in it 
know what’s going on. 

Some mentioned that self-appraisal is 
a necessary step, perhaps even the only 
appropriate step in a review; a very few 
felt that only students could judge their 
performance. 

From the staff opinions gathered, it 
seems that there might never be 
consensus as to who are appropriate 
persons to review one’s performance. 
Flexibility and a serious attempt to take 
account of staff’s idiosyncratic opinions 
about the suitability of evaluators might 
result in a less manageable review 
system but might give positive change 
a greater chance. Results will only be 
acceptable insofar as the reviewers have 
credibility. For disciplinary reviews this 
might not be important, but for reviews 
which have as main aim professional 
development, it is crucial. Staff can be 
asked to improve, can be shown the way 
to improve, can be asked to increase 
their research involvement and output, 
but the quality of the outcomes depends 
on the staff member’s commitment to 
improvement. Otherwise short-cuts will 
be taken, a lot of pretending will take 
place, and the quality of research and 
teaching will decline while cynicism and 
disillusionment will increase. 

In order, then, for reviews to have an 
optimal chance of acceptance, this is 
important: 

2.1 Reviewers must be free from 
political and partisan pressures. 

2.2 Reviewers must have credibility 
for this task in the eyes of those 
evaluated. 

|3) What should be evaluated? 

A review of individual performance 
includes by its definition all aspects of 


a staff member’s role: teaching, research 
and publishing, and service to the 
department, the institution, the 
community and the profession and/or 
discipline. 

A number of staff explicitly 
mentioned that teaching and research 
should be given equal weight, based on 
the experience that research tends to be 
given greater weight in promotion 
decisions and on the fear that this 
preference for research might filter 
through in reviews. A balance of 
different roles should be acknowledged. 
Others made the suggestion that staff 
may state where the emphasis of their 
work lies, and that they be evaluated 
with this in mind. If one isn’t good in one 
area, one should be able to compensate 
through strengths in another. 

Some acknowledge that it might not 
be the individual who chooses the foci 
in their work but the institution. The 
University or the department might 
specify a set of expectations of ail or of 
each staff member and then staff are 
measured against them, are measured in 
how far they fulfil the expectations. 
This, of course, is already happening 
within the probationary period. 

This then raises the question in how 
far the institution can insist that staff 
give preference to certain aspects of 
their work, e.g. research. The notion of 
academic freedom relates not only to 
what and how staff research but also 
what and how they teach and how they 
distribute their time between these 
tasks. While most staff acknowledge 
that they have to perform teaching 
duties, placing emphasis of their 
commitment to one or the other area is 
regarded as part of their professional 
autonomy. 

Thus in considering what is being 
reviewed, the following applies: 

3.1 Staff should be allowed to specify 
which aspects of their academic 
work they have emphasised. 

3.2 All academic taS& shquld be 
taken into account. 

'number of years 
needs to be reviewed; we 
yete not. p&s&it a . 

picture of a staff member’s con¬ 
tribution. 


Unlike the Tfeague Committee, res¬ 
pondents thought that all staff should 
be reviewed, from the pro-vice- 
chancellors down, if regular reviews were 
introduced. If only sub-groups of staff 
are reviewed, members of these sub¬ 
groups might feel persecuted, picked on 
and this might lead to a lowering of 


(4) How is the review being 
carried out? 


morale. It was suggested that extension 
of reviews to include all staff, a 
department at a time or within a 
departmental review, would minimise 
anxiety and help to accustom staff to 
reviews as a ‘normal’ occurrence Indeed 
personal evaluation could be embedded 
in a departmental review, and depart¬ 
mental reviews in an institutional review. 

Regular reviews meant for most 
respondents an interval of five to seven 
years, which is also suggested in the 
Teague Report. One staff member 
thought that every department should 
go back to a zero based budget situation 
every five years and have to justify its 
existence. 

A few respondents mentioned that 
formal reviews would involve a 
competitive element not appropriate in 
a University department as lecturers 
should be competing with people all over 
the world. Reviews should therefore be 
non-competitive and measure staff not 
against each other but against 
researchers in the discipline at large. 
Criteria would need to be established for 
each discipline applicable to all those 
departments in the country. 

The interviews indicated that some 
staff members do not see themselves in 
a hierarchical group but in a group of 
peers who are loosely connected by 
departmental affiliation and have strong 
ties outside the department to others in 
the same discipline. This varies between 
departments, with professional ones 
being more cohesive and accepting 
responsibility towards the profession 
and for the employability of students. 

Some respondents mentioned that any 
review must be interactive so that staff 
can give input and react to the results. 
Indeed, staff are used to being able to 
consult with others and to being 
consulted. Therefore they must be made 
to feel that they have some control of the 
review process. Individuals can make an 
important contribution from their 
subjective standpoint, but also from 
their intimate knowledge of the working 
of their department and of their own 
work within that context. As one 
respondent put it: Reviews need to be done 
across the board and with everything open 
so that people evaluated have access to 
information and significant input. 

The review process must be seen as 
fair to all staff, avoiding unnecessary 
anxiety and being handled tactfully and 
discreetly. Fair was the adjective most 
often used to describe how the review 
should be carried out. This relates to the 
process, the results of the review and the 
consequences. Fair was perceived in such 
a way that the University makes allow¬ 


ances for the diversity in personality and 
expertise. As one respondent puts it: 
The University is a place, for disciplined 
eccentricity. Conformity is generally 
abhorred. The review also needs to be 
carried out in a humane way. Several 
addressed the question of older staff 
who have contributed in the past and are 
now burnt-out or fatigued. Do twenty- 
five years of good service outweigh five 
years of poor service? Many would feel 
that they do. It is recognised that 
people’s interests and abilities also 
change when they get older. It is clear 
then that during the whole process the 
emphasis would need to be on the 
positive, constructive, humane aspects 
of reviews. If reviews have disciplinary 
intent this will be nearly impossible to 
achieve; if there is a disciplinary 
possibility, the importance of the 
credibility of the evaluators and of open¬ 
ness about the results of the review are 
self-evident. 

Lastly, staff felt that regular reviews 
should also be tailored to the facilities 
and resources available and be neither 
too costly nor too time-consuming. 

In summary, reviews should be 
conducted in the following way: 

4.1 Reviews must be open and inter¬ 
active with each staff member 
giving significant input into 
his/her own evaluation and being 
able to comment on the results. 

4.2 Reviews must be perceived as 
fair. They should not 'pick’ on 
staff, but they should discrimin¬ 
ate between staff without it 
being a witch-hunt. 

4.3 Reviews should be humane. They 
should make allowances for older, 
burnt-out staff, and staff who 
lost their drive or were overtaken 
by developments. 

4.4 Reviews should be constructive. 
They should be forward looking, 
pointing to areas and means of 
improvement. 

4.5 Reviews should be broadening, 
not narrowing down acceptable 
behaviour. They should allow for 
disciplined eccentricity. 

4.6 Reviews should result in 
increased morale. 

(5) What then? 

Staff approve of reviews because they 
feel accountable as professionals, 
because they feel everyone needs to be 
told once in a while how they are going, 
or because they want action to be taken 
against the persistent under or non¬ 
performers. If no action can be taken or 
is taken as a result of reviews when staff 


see a need for action, reviews will be 
discredited and regarded as a waste of 
time in addition to an intrusive action. 

One could say that results must there¬ 
fore be phrased in such a way that the 
individual staff member can take action 
on recommendations, and within a 
context of available assistance; and that 
the head of department can take action 
against the notorious non-performers; 
by setting targets, enforcing retraining; 
and after expiration of a time-period for 
improvement, dismissal. 

On the other hand the vast majority 
of staff only need some impetus, some 
redirection, possibly some fresh ideas. 
And many need nothing at all. For all 
of these people, too, reviews must result 
in something, so as not to be seen as a 
waste of time: achievements are recog¬ 
nised, or new avenues for action 
discussed, or areas for further develop¬ 
ment worked out. 

The way the results are formulated, 
the consequences which negative and 
positive reviews have in either 
redirection, eventual dismissal, or on the 
other hand, rewards such as increments 
and citations, are crucial for staff 
attitudes towards future reviews and 
their attitudes towards the adminis¬ 
tration and self-improvement. 

Reviews should lead to change. One 
respondent stated his position 
succinctly. He would approve of regular 
reviews if real change can be processed by 
the person who is subject to the evaluation, 
so that she or he doesn’t lose face or faith. 
This points to the need for staff 
development opportunities. Staff felt 
that they needed a support system to 
help them process the change, to 
improve their overall performance. Staff 
development as a necessary outcome of 
review is seen as desirable, too, because 
there is no dear path for personal and 
career development in the University. 
One respondent, coming later in life into 
the University, felt that being a lecturer 
is a very isolated existence in contrast 
to industry, where there is a social 
system with responsibilities to people 
above and for people below, and to 
people who are peers. 

Not losing face implies that the 
consequences of the review are not 
punitive but forward looking and 
constructive, that people do not feel 
picked on, singled out or humiliated. 

Not losing faith implies that no vetting 
out of the undesirable is done, of the non¬ 
conformist, the ‘trouble-makers’, the 
eccentrics, in short, that reviews are not 
used as a vehicle for ensuring 
conformity. 












5.2 Reviews must take into account in 
their recommendations the existing 
facilities available for staff develop¬ 
ment. 

5.3 Results should destroy mistrust, 
anxiety and paranoia generated by 
the very fact of reviews. 

5.4 Results should not infringe on the 
essence of academic freedom. They 
should not result in a de facto 
prescription of research areas or 
methods, or teaching approaches. 

5.5 Reviews must lead to action against 
‘deadwood’ by the provision of 
sunset clauses, without creating 
anxiety among the performing staff. 

5.6 Reviews must lead to self-improve¬ 
ment through professional develop¬ 
ment. 

5.7 Reviews should not result in more 
centralised bureaucratic control of 
staff. 

5.8 Reviews should not result in a time 
and resource costly review machin¬ 
ery being established. 



I share the same hopes and fears of 
what regular reviews might lead to as 
other academic staff. If reviews can be 
conducted in the way as outlined in the 
points above I am willing to support 
them. Incidentally, the Tfeague Report 
made many of the same points as the 
interviewed staff did: 

This formal review process should be clear and 
uncomplicated and its results open and properly 
accountable . . . 

The reviews should... be a positive contribution 
towards confirming shared goals within any 
teaching course or joint research program and 
enable feedback information and assessment of real 
benefit to an individual academic . .. 

The review process should not. . .. require a 
disproportionate amount of staff time to carry them 
out. 1 

In the introduction to this paper I 
have said that tenure and regular 
reviews are not necessarily linked. 
However, many staff implicitly or 
explicitly referred to that link. My 
personal standpoint is that the purpose 
and emphasis of regular reviews should 
be on professional development. 


Regular reviews could give the 
University a chance to demonstrate that 
institutional expectations of staff and 
individual career expectations can 
harmonise, that the University in fact 
is interested in the development of its 
staff. They could also demonstrate that 
the University respects staff autonomy 
and encourages, not stifles, experi¬ 
mentation and innovation; that 
academic freedom is not being steam- 
rolled by a bureaucratic machinery but 
can flourish within the context of 
professional accountability. 
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Dr Brown’s letter to the editor { Vestes, 
27(2)), commenting on our paper ( Vestes, 
27 (1)), demonstrates some of the pitfalls 
which have trapped commentators into 
inferring inequality of opportunity from 
unequal representation of men and 
women on university staff. The first of 
these is created by ignoring the 
population from which appointments 
are made. Dr Brown agrees that if a pre¬ 
requisite for a position is a PhD, the 
appropriate comparison is between the 
proportion of PhDs and the proportion 
of positions going to women. One cannot 
then expect, however, that women and 
men would be equally represented in 
those tenured positions which did not 
require a PhD. Presumably, other quali¬ 
fications would be required, and it is no 
doubt true that a larger proportion of, 
say, master’s degrees, goes to men than 
to women. Another factor which must 
be taken into account is the disciplines 
in which degrees are awarded, since there 
is a paucity of women in the physical 
sciences. 

The second pitfall relates to the period 
of comparison between degrees awarded 
and new appointments. Twenty years 
ago one-quarter of tenured appointees to 
the faculties at the ANU had not yet 
earned their highest degree, but did so 
after appointment. This situation has 
virtually disappeared. Moreover, having 
earned one’s degree it now takes longer 
to gain a tenured appointment. The 


increasing time-lag between qualifying 
and being appointed means that the 
comparison between recent graduates 
and recent appointments is overly 
demanding. It might even be considered 
surprising that the proportion of female 
appointees has kept pace with that of 
female doctoral graduates in the 
faculties at the ANU, especially as so 
few people, whether men or women, are 
now being appointed to tenured 
positions. Dr Brown’s final comment 
carries with it a comparison of the 
proportionate representation of women 
amongst her fellow graduates and 
amongst the university staff (rather 
than amongst appointees). We would 
suggest that the men who graduated 
with her have been recruited at no faster 
a rate than the women. 

The ANU, like any university, carries 
its history with it. If few women sought 
a university career a generation ago, 
then few older academics now with us 
will be women. If more are now doing so, 
this will be reflected in the universities 
of the future. Concern with the disparity 
between sex ratios of the university 
population and the national population 
is not unjustified. Nevertheless, it would 
be better directed at determining the 
point in the entire educational process 
at which the sex ratio of students begins 
to diverge from that of the source 
population, and at assessing how and 
why this divergence has come about. 
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